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House Cleaning 
By Walter E. Myer 
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HE suggestion has been made that 

everyone should go over all of his 
belongings now and then and destroy 
everything which is neither useful nor 
beautiful. If we should do that we 
would find plenty to destroy, for, even 
in the tidiest home, articles of little 
worth or beauty have a way of accumu- 
lating. Closets and attics and out-of- 
the-way corners do get cluttered with 
trash, which tends to accumulate, in part 
merely through our negligence, and in 
part because of our disinclination to 
disturb that which has become, in a way, 
hallowed with age. So we do need to 
renovate the premises now and then. 
We do need to resort at times to an old- 
fashioned house cleaning. 

The necessity for renovation is even 
more marked when we are dealing with 
the house of the mind. We all live in 
mental houses that are more or less 
cluttered. Ideas which once seemed 
beautiful but which are now outgrown 
do linger on. The petulance of child- 
hood, which in the man or woman seems 
as out of place and indefensible as the 
garments of infancy, does show up too 
often, advertising the fact that the adult 
is clinging to one of the possessions of 
babyhood. And prejudices which never 
did have any use, have grown ugly and 
disagreeable and yet there they lie, in 
the corners of our minds, hampering our 
movements, and keeping us from ef- 
ficiency in our thinking—keeping us 
from enjoying life to the fullest. 

It would not do for us to become too 
introspective, turning our thoughts al- 
Ways upon our own minds. That would 
make us morbid and unnatural. But it 
would be a good thing if each one were 
to engage fairly often in a bit of mental 
house cleaning. A good many habits, 
ideas, ways of thinking, might well be 
brushed away. Peculiarly out of place 
in a_ well-ordered 
mind are the politi- 
cal prejudices which 
so many people 
carry around with 
them. When one is 
young he acquires 
an emotional attach- 
ment to a certain 
Party name, an an- 
tipathy to another. 
Ls Walter E. Myer Reason, argument, 
fact, do not enter 
[into the selection. Yet the choice is 
“Made, and, unless one is unusually criti- 
cal of his likes and dislikes, this child- 
hood choice may determine his position 
/ 2 problems which closely affect him 
throughout his life. So it is with a 
teat many other topics. 

' But probably the rubbish which most 
Reeds to be cleaned out of the ordinary 
"Mind is more personal in nature. There 
fe little inefficient habits of study and 
| 0f work which should be swept aside. 
There are irritating mannerisms which 
"Should be corrected. There are dis- 
| @8reeable traits of personality which 
Bd ere with one’s social relations. 
| Our mental houses need frequent airings 
_ and occasional overhaulings in order 
that our work and play and association 
“May be carried on in a wholesome atmos- 
)PRere; that our lives may be spent in 
)@ environment conducive to happiness 

“@Md success; that we may contribute 
i) Ur best to the world about us. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MOwiiOR 


WILL UNCLE SAM put out the welcome mat for Europe’s displaced persons? 


U.S. Aid for Refugees? 


Congress Reviews Arguments For and Against Our Relaxing Im- 


migration Laws to Let 


S Congress pushes hurriedly on to 
complete its work before the end 
of the month, some important prob- 
lems may be neglected. One of these 
is the fate of the “DP’s,” the homeless, 
helpless displaced persons of Europe. 
More than a million of these unfor- 
tunates are still to be found in Italy, 
Austria, and the sections of Germany 
now occupied by the British, French, 
and American armies. They consti- 
tute the last remnant of a conscript 
labor force, some eight million strong, 
which was gathered by Hitler in the 
conquered lands and freed when his 
power collapsed in May, 1945. 

The story of Germany’s eight million 
foreign workers is a tragic one. When 
the Nazi troops overran Europe they 
looked for active young men and 
women wherever they went. Some 
they drafted as “free” workers and dis- 
patched to German industrial centers. 
Millions more were ordered from their 
homes and packed into cattle cars like 
animals. When these slave laborers 
reached their destinations, they were 
imprisoned behind barbed wire. Iden- 
tifying numbers were tattooed on their 
arms, and they were marched out to 
work on farms or in factories or mines. 

“Free” workers were treated fairly 
well, but for the others life became a 
nightmare. They worked long hours, 
often under miserable conditions and 
with just enough food to keep them 
going. At night they were penned up 
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Some DP’s Settle Here 


in filthy barracks, They received no 
news of wives or husbands, children 
or parents. 

After years that must have seemed 
ages, there came a day when work 
suddenly ceased. Nazi guards dis- 
appeared, and before long advance 
parties of Allied troops arrived. In 
the midst of general rejoicing, the 
liberated workers made their plans for 
returning home. Most of them went 
as soon as the occupying armies could 
make trains and trucks available. 

But many did not want to go back 
home. This was true of those who 
came from eastern Europe, where the 
war had brought about tremendous 
changes. Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and parts of Poland had been annexed 
by the Soviet Union. The old govern- 
ments of Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia had been overthrown, 
and new regimes, closely associated 
with Russia, had come into power. 

Furthermore, much of eastern Eu- 
rope was completely devastated. Farms 
had been stripped, cities were rubble 
heaps, and in many localities the prob- 
lem of finding food and shelter was 
even more difficult than in Germany. 

All together, about a million and a 
quarter of the displaced persons de- 
clined to go home. It is interesting to 
note that 29 per cent of these are 
Poles, 15 per cent are people from the 
Baltic countries taken over by Russia, 

(Continued on page 2) 


Europe Studies 
Marshall Plan 


Nations Try to Arrange a Pro- | 


gram of Reconstruction 
for the Continent 


HE war-torn nations of Europe 

have responded quickly to the an- 
nouncement of the Marshall Plan 
for American aid. Conferences to 
study the plan are now being held by 
British, French, and Russian leaders. 
Other European nations have also de- 
clared that they are willing to cooper- 
ate in speeding economic recovery. 

Briefly stated, the Marshall Plan 
is this: “If the nations of Europe (in- 
cluding Britain and Russia) will agree 
among themselves on a long-range pro- 
gram for economic reconstruction, the 
United States will give them all the 
help it can afford.” 

This offer was made by Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall on June 5 
in a speech at Harvard University. 
“The situation in Europe,” he said, 
“is very serious. There is a shortage 
of food, fuel, raw materials, and ma- 
chinery of all kinds. Under these 
conditions, it is logical that the United 
States should do whatever it is able 
to do to assist in the return of normal 
economic health in the world, without 
which there can be no peace. 

“Qur policy is not directed against 
any country or doctrine, but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and 
chaos. Furthermore, American as- 
sistance must not be given on a piece- 
meal basis as various crises develop. 
It should provide a cure rather than 
mere temporary relief.” 

Secretary Marshall stated that a 
long-range program for economic re- 
covery should be drawn up by the 
European nations themselves, not by 
the United States. “This is the busi- 
ness of the Europeans,” he declared. 
“The role of our country should con- 
sist of friendly aid in the drafting of 
a European program and of later sup- 
port of such a program so far as it 
may be practical for us to do so. The 
program should be a joint one, agreed 

(Continued on page 6) 





HARRIS @ EWING 
SECRETARY OF STATE George Mar- 
shali’s plan for European reconstruction 
is gaining favor both here and abroad. 
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Aid for DP’s? 


(Continued from page 1) 


6 per cent are Yugoslavs, and 2 
cent are Russians. 

About 18 per cent of the DP’s are 
Jews who have an additional reason 
for not wanting to return to their 
native lands. In some countries the 
Jews have been treated almost as badly 
by their fellow citizens as by the Ger- 
mans, so the Jewish DP’s want to go 
to lands where they will find freedom 
and security. 

Eight per cent of the displaced per- 
sons, including most of the orphaned 
children, are unable to claim any na- 
tionality. The children are largely 
waifs whom the war robbed of parents 
and relatives as well as of homes. 

The groups we have just listed are 
the principal ones. The remainder of 
the million and a quarter comprises 
men and women of nationalities other 
than those mentioned. They are un- 
willing to return to their homelands 
under present economic and political 
conditions, 
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Homes for the Homeless 


Nearly a third of the DP’s shift for 
themselves, managing somehow to earn 
a meager living in the lands where 
they once worked for the Nazi war 
machine. But the majority—approxi- 
mately 850,000—live in centers which, 
until last Monday, were run by the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (UNRRA). 

All things considered, the DP cen- 
ters have done a good job. Most of 
them were set up in abandoned army 
barracks, though some were estab- 
lished in hotels and groups of houses. 
Such places can afford adequate shel- 
ter, but little can be done to turn them 
into really comfortable dwellings. 
Years of war have left their dismal 
mark upon most of the buildings, and 
in view of the scarcity of materials 
there is small chance of erasing it. 
To make matters worse, the centers 
are generally overcrowded. 

Enforced idleness is probably the 
worst feature of the unnatural life 
at the DP centers. Some of the women 
keep busy by caring for the children, 
and mending clothes, while the men 
repair shoes, paint the buildings, fix 
plumbing, or teach school. But tools 
and raw materials are so difficult to 
obtain that few people have an oppor- 
tunity to practice their trades. Many 


MANY PEOPLE fear that if we relax our immigration 


become despondent as they realize 
that their old skills are slipping away 
from them. 

Just now the DP’s are faced with 
a new cause for anxiety. Last Mon- 
day, June 30, responsibility for the 
care of displaced persons was officially 
transferred from UNRRA to the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization, a 
specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions. The trouble is that the IRO 
hasn’t had a chance to get its feet 
on the ground. Sixteen nations have 
signed the IRO agreement, but their 
governments have been very slow in 
ratifying their participation and in 
supplying the necessary funds. 

The United States has agreed to 
contribute about half of the money 
which the IRO will spend in its first 
year, and the other nations appear 
to be holding back until they see what 
our country is going to do. As we 
go to press, Congress has already rati- 
fied the IRO agreement, but it has not 
passed a bill appropriating money for 
our contribution. Efforts are being 
made to speed this vital legislation, 
and in the meantime the IRO is obliged 
to operate on credit. It is beginning 
its work under a heavy handicap. 

Capitol Hill’s interest in the DP’s 
is not confined to the IRO, A more 
serious and much more controversial 
question is the final solution of the 
DP problem. The displaced persons 
cannot live in barracks forever, sup- 
ported by the charity of the United 
Nations. What can be done to pro- 
vide permanent homes for them? 

Three possible courses of action 
suggest themselves. First, we might 
compel the DP’s to return to their 
former homes. Russia has favored 
this solution from the start, but the 
United States and Britain do not like 
the idea of forcing people to return 
to countries where they fear persecu- 
tion. 

Second, we might simply close the 
camps and leave the remaining DP’s 
to get along as best they can where 
they are. This course has few sup- 
porters, for everyone realizes that 
Germany, Austria, and Italy are badly 
overpopulated and that the homeless 
people would probably be wretched 
in countries where they have suffered 
so much, 

A third solution is resettlement in 
the Americas and elsewhere. This 
plan is being vigorously advocated 
now, and in some quarters it is just as 
vigorously opposed. 

To a very limited extent, resettle- 
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ALEXANDER IN PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


PERSONS WHO FAVOR admitting immigrants point out that our coyntry had 
its beginnings in migrations from Europe 


ment has already begun. A steady 
stream of Jews is flowing to Palestine. 
A few Jewish farmers have been of- 
fered homes in the Dominican Repub- 
lic on the Caribbean island of Haiti. 
3elgium and France have recruited 
skilled workers, particularly miners, 
from among the DP’s. England is 
admitting DP industrial workers at 
the rate of 4,000 a week. Brazil and 
other countries have promised to take 
small numbers. 

But the advocates of large-scale re- 
settlement say that in this case, too, 
the world is waiting for American 
leadership. No other country, they 
maintain, is in a position to absorb 
nearly so many immigrants as the 
United States. 

Under our present immigration law, 
we can admit very few of the DP’s 
in any one year. This law, in theory, 
permits us to take about 154,000 peo- 
ple annually from what is called the 
“Quota Zone”—Europe, Africa, China, 
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widespread unemployment in the United States 





Australia, New Zealand, and the Near 
East. In practice, however, we never 
get anything like that number, and 
the average for the past 10 years 
has been under 30,000. But that fact 
doesn’t help the DP’s. Each country 
has its own quota, and the quotas for 
eastern and southern Europe, from 
which most of the DP’s come, are 
extremely low. 


Measures Proposed 


Several bills for relaxing the immi- 
gration laws in favor of the displaced 
persons have been introduced in Con- 
gress. The one which is attracting 
most attention is that sponsored by 
Representative William G. Stratton of 
Illinois. 

This young Republican, a veteran 
now serving his second term in the 
House of Representatives, has pro- 
posed that the United States open its 
doors to 100,000 DP’s a year for four 
years. These immigrants would be 
in addition to those permitted by the 


quotas, but they would be subject to 


the same regulations regarding health 
and desirability. 

For the past several weeks hearings 
on this bill have been held by a sub 
committee of the House Judiciary 
Committee, and at these hearings two 
conflicting points of view have been 
presented. 

Supporters of the bill have advanced 
the following arguments: 

1. It is useless for the United States 
to talk about the necessity for inter 
national cooperation unless we are wilF 
ing to practice it ourselves. As a big, 
prosperous nation we must assume 4 
position of leadership in working out 
the DP problem. We cannot expect 
other nations to help the displaced 
persons unless we set an example by 
resettling as many as we can take. 

2. Our country has been built up by 
immigrants and their descendants. 
Our foreign-born citizens have brought 
us new scientific knowledge, new ways 
of doing things, and new forms of 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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Newfoundland Ponders Her Future 


Island, Now a British Colony, May Seek a New Form of Government 


EWFOUNDLAND is a gaunt, 
rock-ribbed island at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence River. Its area 
js 42,734 square miles, a little larger 
than that of Tennessee. Codfish is the 
main support of its 313,000 highly in- 
dividualistic inhabitants, who are 
scattered over the barren soil. A 
stubborn and stern people, they are 
nevertheless friendly and hospitable 
to strangers, as the American soldiers 
stationed there during the war found. 
Newfoundlanders are in the current 
news for two ‘reasons. Two weeks 
ago they celebrated the 450th anni- 
yersary of the island’s discovery on 
June 24, 1497. The event was cele- 
prated by a national holiday, the 1s- 
suance of a special postage stamp, and 
ceremonies throughout the country. 

Also, for several months a contro- 
versy has been raging over what form 
the future government of Britain’s 
oldest colony will take. The contro- 
yersy arose from the fact that the 
Newfoundlanders now consider them- 
selves self-sustaining as a result of the 
wartime boom in fish and lend-lease 
military bases. They want to choose 
their own form of government. 

Until 1934, Newfoundland was a 
self-governing dominion of the Brit- 
ish Empire, just as Canada is today. 
In that year, the country went bank- 
rupt, largely because its economy was 
based on a single product, codfish. It 
paid the price for British financial 
assistance by returning to colonial 
status with a London-named commis- 
sion. 

One important provision in the 
agreement was that the Newfound- 
landers could choose their own form 
of government at some future date 
when they had demonstrated their 
ability to pay their own way perma- 
nently. During the past year, a 45- 
ielegate convention has been studying 
plans of government, and a national 
plebiscite may be held: this year. 

The four main alternatives under 
discussion are: (1) self-government, 
(2) union with Canada, (3) keeping 
the present British-appointed commis- 
sion, or (4) government by a commis- 
sion of Newfoundlanders. Negotia- 
tions began in Ottawa two weeks ago 
to see whether, and on what terms, 
the island might unite with Canada. 

Credit for the discovery of New- 
foundland is given to the English ex- 
plorer, John Cabot, although it is 
believed that Norsemen landed on its 





WIDE WORLD 


A FISHING VILLAGE near St. John’s, Newfoundland. A large part of the island’s population lives in small towns such as this 


shores several centuries earlier. Fif- 
teenth-century maps labeled it New- 
Founde-Land. The first real attempt 
at colonization was made about 1610 
by an Englishman, and the people to- 
day are mostly of English or Irish 
descent. 


Climate Like England’s 


The climate of this rocky island is 
very much like that of England, only 


colder and a little damper. The north- 
ern part is sub-Arctic, being sur- 
rounded by Arctic waters. The chief 


exports are fish, newsprint, lumber, 
and iron ore. 

Newfoundlanders feel that there are 
many things wrong with the present 
set-up in their homeland. One prob- 
lem is education. The schools are 
understaffed. There is no university, 
so persons who want a higher educa- 
tion must go to the mainland of Can- 
ada. Since many of them never re- 
turn to Newfoundland, the best edu- 
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NEWFOUNDLAND is on important air routes over the North Atlantic 





cated of the country’s young people 
are gradually being drained off. 

Public health services are poor and 
are reflected in the physical condition 
of the people. In 1941 it was esti- 
mated that nearly one-half of the pop- 
ulation ‘was suffering from tubercu- 
losis. Communications are limited. 
Only the larger centers are connected 
by telephone and telegraph. 

The scattered population also finds 
communication difficult. “There are 
just too few people in too many 
places,” says one Newfoundland editor. 
The country has never developed large 
cities. The capital, St. John’s, has a 
population of 63,000, but only three 
other towns have a population of more 
than 5,000. Most of the small settle- 
ments are located along the jagged 
6,000-mile coastline and support a fish- 
ing population. 

There are very few roads except 
around the new military bases and 
the capital city. One narrow-gauge 
railroad provides slow and winding 
service from St. John’s on the east- 
ern coast to the Canadian ferry, at 
the southwest tip of the island. 

A map of the Western Hemisphere 
shows the importance of Newfound- 
land today. The small country’s posi- 
tion in the North Atlantic and at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence gives the 
island great strategic value to the 
United States and Canada. It is an 
important link in the air chain be- 
tween North America and Europe. 
Gander airport in northeast New- 
foundland, installed by Canada during 
the war at a cost of 25 million dollars, 
is the last stop in this hemisphere for 
Europe-bound trans-Atlantic planes. 

That the United States is vitally 
interested in Newfoundland’s welfare 
is proved by her wartime expenditure 
of 300 million dollars on the air and 
naval bases ceded to her by Britain in 
1940. The ceding of these defense 


bases on a 99-year lease was without 


the consent of the Newfoundlanders. 

Fish is the second reason for New- 
foundland’s importance. The war 
brought prosperity to her fishermen. 
Britain wanted all the fish the colony 
could supply, and took 12 million 
pounds of frozen cod fillets and at 
least as much more in other forms 
during each year. Relief agencies 
also wanted all that the fishermen 
could bring in from their nets. Now 
that the market is falling off, out- 
siders are doubtful about the coun- 
try’s ability to keep paying her own 
way in the future. 


Exports and Imports 


Besides fish, Newfoundlanders ex- 
port pulp and paper, sealskins, and 
minerals, especially lead, zinc, cop- 
per, and iron. They must, however, 
import most of their flour, textiles, 
coal, hardware, and provisions. Their 
chief markets as well as sources of 
supply are the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Canada. It is be- 
lieved that the many beautiful lakes 
and the mountains on the island may 
serve as an attraction to tourists and 
may provide a new source of revenue. 

The Newfoundlanders hope that 
some solution can soon be found for 
their economic and political problems. 
Many of them favor a continuation of 
the commission government, which 
they credit with their present pros- 
perity. Others favor confederation 
with Canada, if Canada will offer ac- 
ceptable terms. A third group, the 
merchant class, fears competition from 
Canadian business and favors respon- 
sible self-government. The younger 
people of Newfoundland, though, have 
still another idea, which surprised our 
State Department as much as it did 
older Newfoundlanders. The younger 
people dream of union with the United 
States, but such a solution for the 
island’s problems is felt to be far in 
the future, if it is ever adopted. 
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The 


Palestine Inquiry 


The United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine is now in the 
midst of its inquiry into the problems 
of the Holy Land. The obstacles al- 
ready confronting the Committee give 
some indication of the difficulty of 
their task. The Arabs, who contend 
that no inquiry is necessary, are boy- 
cotting the hearings. The British, 
who have governed Palestine under a 
League of Nations mandate since 
1923, agreed to testify only after the 
Committee had voted to hold private 
sessions, excluding the public, the 
press, and the two Jewish experts at- 
tached to the Committee in a liaison 
capacity. Only the Jewish Agency, 
representing the Jews of Palestine, 
are speaking freely. They are urging 
large scale immigration of European 
Jews to the Holy Land. 

Set up by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in May, the Committee 
is to complete its inquiry and recom- 
mend a solution for the future gov- 
ernment of Palestine by September 1. 
Chief Justice Emil Sandstroem of 
Sweden heads the eleven-member 
Committee. None of the Big Five is 
represented. 


War in China 


In the Chinese civil war the Com- 
munist armies have recently made 
great gains and now control 85 per 
cent of the rich province of Man- 
churia. Nationalist troops have been 
forced to withdraw into some of the 
large cities in southern Manchuria. 
By laying siege to these cities and by 
seizing great stretches of connecting 





RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


CHINA’S CIVIL WAR is still going 


“around in circles” 


railway, the Communist armies have 
disrupted supply lines and have pre- 
vented reinforcements from reaching 
the Nationalists. The morale of the 
Chinese Government is said to be as 
low as it was in 1931 when the Japa- 
nese gained control of Manchuria. 
The success of the Communists in 
Manchuria is due to several factors. 
Their troops have used aggressive tac- 
tics, and the strategy of the National- 
ist leaders has not always been sound. 
It is also charged that the adminis- 
trators sent into Manchuria by the 
Chinese Government after the war 
have too often been unacquainted with 
the problems of Manchuria and have 
been interested only in making a 
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A RADAR EYE, which the traffic troopers check, records the speed of automobiles 
that pass it, and will make it easier for the police to check on motorists who break 
speed regulations. It is in use in Connecticut. 


large fortune for themselves quickly. 

Such inefficiency and corruption has 
brought the prestige of the govern- 
ment to a new low among the 43 mil- 
lion people of Manchuria. The pov- 
erty-stricken natives have come to be- 
lieve that their lot could be no worse 
—and might be better—under Com- 
munist rule. 

The Chinese Government blames 
Russia for the Communist successes, 
charging that the Russians have 
equipped most of the Chinese Com- 
munist troops. American military at- 
taches in China recently reported, 
however, that China’s Communists are 
using equipment taken in large part 
from the Japanese before and after 
their surrender in 1945. 

Some of those who question the 
charges of the Chinese government 
concerning Russia’ think they may 
have been partially motivated by the 
desire of the sorely-pressed govern- 
ment to secure an American loan. 
Six Chinese political organizations, 
which do not, however, include either 
the Nationalists or the Communists, 
have asked the United States to turn 
down any application for a loan on 
the grounds that it would only pro- 
long the bitter. civil war. 


Japanese Whalers 


The Japanese, who are among the 
most highly skilled whalers in the 
world, have been authorized by Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur to make a 
whaling expedition to the Antarctic 
as they did last year. It is expected 
that this expedition will help to ease 
the food shortage in Japan. Last 
year’s whale hunt produced 21,000 tons 
of food for Japanese tables in addi- 
tion to 12,000 tons of whale oil and 
11 tons of Vitamin A and D oil for 
the world market. The Japanese seem 
to like whale meat although Americans 
do not find it very palatable. 

General MacArthur’s decision has 
brought protests from Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Norway, 
the world’s leading whaling nations. 
They charge that the methods of the 
Japanese whalers are wasteful. They 
contend that the Japanese practice of 
slaughtering young whales threatens 
to wipe out the species. The whaling 
nations also believe that the building- 
up of the Japanese whaling fleet might 


make easier the re-establishment of 
a Japanese navy. They also think 
that any decision on Japanese whaling 
should be left for the peace conference. 

The charge was frequently made be- 
fore the war that the Japanese, whose 
annual catch totaled almost 13,000 
whales, did not abide by international 
regulations for whale conservation. 
With a fleet of “factory” ships and 
tug-like killer boats, Japanese whalers 
visited distant polar waters and, on 
the spot, efficiently processed dead 
whales for oil and whale meat. 

Some say that those who object to 
Japan’s whaling are primarily con- 
cerned with eliminating competition 
in a highly profitable industry. How- 
ever, General MacArthur believes that 
the Japanese food shortage makes a 
whaling expedition necessary. He has 
announced that American observers 
will accompany the expedition to see 
that the Japanese observe the. rules. 


Austrian Occupation 


The United States is now paying 
the Austrian government for the cost 
of maintaining American troops in 
Austria. Previously Austria had been 
forced to bear the entire expense of 
the military occupation. Since the 
British, the French, and the Russians 
also maintain armies in Austria, oc- 
cupation costs are a major drain on 
the Austrian budget. Under the new 


Week 


plan, it is expectéd that Austria wij 
receive about 20 million dollars a year 
from the United States. 

A major purpose of the plan is tg 
provide a cash reserve for Austria 
to aid her in the importing of food, 
fuel, raw material, and equipment, 
The plan is also in keeping with the 
American policy of treating Austria 
as a liberated, rather than an enemy 
country. Chancellor Leopold  Fig| 
thinks the plan will be a big help ip 
rebuilding Austria, 


60 Million Jobs 


When Henry Wallace was Secretary 
of Commerce, he insisted that if the 
American business system of private 
enterprise were to survive, it must 
provide jobs for 60 million persons, 
He believed that this goal could be 
achieved only if the national govern. 
ment adopted a plan to insure em. 
ployment for that number of people, 
Congress rejected a Wallace program 
which aimed at full employment. 

Last month, however, American 
business almost reached the goal of 
60 million jobs, even though there is 
no government plan for full employ- 
ment as Wallace envisioned it. The 
Census Bureau reports that employ- 
ment rose in that month to an all 
time high of 59 million, including 
14% million persons in the armed 
forces. 

Unemployment for the same month 
was below 2 million, less than it has 
been at any time since the end of the 
war. Economists pointed out that 
this figure included persons idle be- 
cause of illness, those changing jobs, 
and those temporarily out of work 
for other reasons. 


Crop Losses 


Continuing floods in the Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys have covered 
thousands of additional acres of valu- 
able farm land. The floods, which 
reached new record levels in some 
places, brought huge property losses 
over a wide area and vast damage to 
soil. But one effect of the summer's 
floods will be felt all across the nation 
by millions of families far from the 
scene of the rampaging waters. It is 
the crop losses in the nation’s “bread 
basket.” 

Rich corn and wheat fields have 
been “drowned out” at a time when 
the government was counting on a 
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THIS STAMP will commemorate the 100th anniversary of the settlement of Utah 


It shows the first pioneers entering the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
place” is the statement attributed to Brigham Young, when he led the pioneers inl | 
The stamp will be issued on July 24. 
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bumper crop to help feed Europe and 
reduce domestic food prices. Sub- 
stantial quantities of potatoes, sugar 
peets, and small grains have also been 
pard hit by excessive rains in lowa, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Illinois. 
Some midwestern farmers have 


replanted twice already, but for most 
of them it is now too late to replant 
again. It is believed that the corn 
crop may be the smallest in twenty or 
more years. An old saying in the heart 
of the corn belt is that only 10 per 
cent of the corn is sold outside the 
county in which it is raised. The 
remaining 90 per cent goes out as 





ACME 


EWELL BLACKWELL of the Cincinnati 
Reds pitched the first no-hit game of the 
season in the major leagues recently. 


cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts, corn sugar, and syrup. Since 
meat and corn are thus tied together, 
it is feared that meat will be even 
more scarce and expensive in a few 
months. 


Ewell Blackwell 


Ewell Blackwell of the Cincinnati 
Reds is establishing himself this 
summer as one of the best pitchers 
in baseball. The lanky  speed-ball 
pitcher, who is twenty-four years old, 
numbers among his victories the first 
no-hit game of the 1947 season. Al- 
though this is only his second season 
as a big leaguer, National League bat- 
ters say that he is the best pitcher in 
the circuit. 

When Blackwell, who is six feet five 
inches tall, lets go with his blazing 
fast ball, he looks as if he were fall- 
ing out of a tree. A native of Fresno, 
California, Blackwell served with the 
Army in Europe. Early last year he 
pitched a no-hitter for an Army team 
in the Nuremberg Stadium. 


Coal Stoppage 


A shutdown 
coal mines may provide the first test 
of the emergency strike provisions of 
the new Taft-Hartley Act. The facts 
leading up to a possible work stoppage 
are these: 

1. On June 27, 400,000 soft coal 
miners began a 10-day vacation, ac- 
cording to the provisions of their con- 
tract with the federal government. 
(The government has controlled the 
Mines since May 22, 1946.) 

2. On June 30, federal administra- 
tion of the mines ended with the ex- 
Piration of the government’s wartime 
Powers to operate strike-seized plants. 
Operation of the mines reverted back 
at that time to their private owners. 





. states owned this property. 


in the nation’s soft 


3. It has long been the tradition of 
the miners not to work unless a con- 
tract is in effect. Thus, if no con- 
tract is signed by the end of their 
vacation on July 7, the miners may 
refuse to work. They may then argue 
that they have no employer and are 
not technically on strike. If, how- 
ever, such a refusal to work were 
called a strike, the national emergency 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
could be invoked. What would then 
happen under the new law is this: 

The President might name a board 
of inquiry: to study the issues. After 
the board reported to him, he might 
then ask the Attorney General to 
seek an injunction to require the 
miners to return to work. If the 
court decided that national health 
and safety were imperiled, it might 
then order the miners to return to 
work for a total of 80 days. 

After the first 60 days, if the dis- 
pute were not settled, the board 
would again report to the President. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
would. poll the miners in the next 15 
days on whether they would accept 
the employer’s last offer or strike. 
Five days after the vote, the At- 
torney General would be required to 
ask that the injunction be withdrawn. 
The miners would then be free to 
strike, and the whole dispute would 
be referred to Congress. 


Tidal Oil Lands 


In an important case the Supreme 
Court has decided that the oil-rich, 
underwater, coastal lands, extending 
from the low-tide mark to the three 
mile limit, are the property of the 
federal government, not the states. 
For many years after oil was found on 
the submerged lands, it was supposed 
by some people that the individual 
In Texas 
and in California, several rich oil- 
fields running out beneath the sea 
were leased to oil companies. Now a 
new question is raised: what will the 
federal government do with these tide- 
water lands? 

Some think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should lease the lands to 
private producers just as the states 
have done in the past. Others believe 
that the underwater oil fields should 
be kept as a reserve for the Navy. A 
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ACME 


OIL AND MINERALS lying along our coasts belong to the United, States and not 


to the individual states, according to a recent ruling by the 


third group believes that the lands 
should be turned over to the states by 
Act of Congress. This group points 
out that a year ago a Congressional 
resolution was passed, giving the 
states undisputed title to the lands. 
The resolution, however, was vetoed 
by President Truman. 

It is expected that Congress will be 
asked to decide upon an oil policy in 
respect to the tidewater lands. 


UN and Greece 


A three-way debate over Greece is 
going on in the Security Council of 
the United Nations. The controversy 
centers around the report of a special 
commission which the Council sent to 
the Balkans to investigate the guer- 
rilla warfare along the Greek borders. 

Several months ago Greece com- 
plained to the UN that Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria were en- 
couraging outbreaks of fighting 
within her territory. In response to 
the accusations, a commission, includ- 
ing representatives of the 11 members 
of the Security Council, was sent to 
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U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


RED HOT RANGERS is an animated cartoon produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
to help the Forest Seryice educate the public in rules of fire protection 


Supreme Court 


Greece. Only recently did the group 
return to the United States to report 
to the Council. 

Eight nations on the commission, 
including the United States and Great 
Britain, put most of the blame for 
the fighting on Yugoslavia, but they 
also found Albania and Bulgaria 
guilty of some interference. The 
eight nations urged that the UN 
establish a guard along the Greek 
border to prevent further fighting. 

Russia and Poland reported sepa- 
rately to the Council and said that 
none of the neighboring countries— 
Albania, Yugoslavia, or Bulgaria— 
was responsible for the uprisings in 
Greece. These two nations blamed 
the -trouble on conditions inside the 
Greek nation. They recommended 
that no further action be taken. 

France in a third report refused to 
put the blame on either Greece or 
her neighbors. French emphasis was 
upon trying to work out a way for 
easing tension in the Balkans gen- 
erally, and it was recommended that 
the Council make plans to accomplish 
this goal. 

Many observers expect debate on 
the report to continue throughout the 
summer. 


Red Hot Rangers 


Red Hot Rangers, a new technicolor 
cartoon just issued by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, has a special interest for all 
those who will visit the nation’s 
forests this summer. The film effec- 
tively combines humorous entertain- 
ment with an appeal to prevent the 
tragic waste of timber by forest fires. 

Red Hot Rangers stars two comedy 
bears, “George” and “Junior,” who 
locate, battle, and subsequently ex- 
tinguish a stubborn forest fire. While 
the fire-fighting techniques of the two 
bears are somewhat unorthodox from 
the woodsman’s standpoint, the film, 
nevertheless, dramatically points out 
how most forest fires are caused by 
persons careless with matches, ciga- 
rettes, or campfires. It constantly re- 
minds the spectator that these fires 
constitute a serious problem, particu- 
larly during the dry summer months. _ 
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IF WE ARE going to give the world a lift, we must keep our own economy sound 


Marshall Plan 


(Continued from page 1) 


to by a number, if not all, 
nations.” 

This speech is considered to be one 
of the most important statements of 
American policy made since the end 
of the war. It has been welcomed by 
most European nations, and has been 
widely discussed in the United States. 

According to this plan, the first step 
the European nations must take is to 
agree among themselves on a long- 
range program for restoring their 
trade, farming, and industry. They 
must meet together and agree upon 
a plan of reconstruction. They must 
cooperate with each other to share 
their resources and increase their pro- 
duction of food, clothing, and other 
necessities. 

The second step, according to the 
Marshall Plan, is for the European 
nations to take stock of their resources 
and determine how much help they 
need from the United States. When 
this has been done, our Congress will 
decide how much assistance this coun- 
try is able to give them. 

Within a few days after Secretary 
Marshall’s speech, several of the lead- 
ing European countries declared that 
they were willing to cooperate under 
such a plan. British, French, and 
Russian leaders quickly arranged for 
a conference in Paris on June 27 to 
discuss the matter. Other nations, 
including Italy, Belgium, Poland, and 
the Netherlands, also announced their 
interest in the proposal. 

An objection to the plan was made 
by the governments of Norway and 
Sweden. These countries stated that 
the American offer of aid to Europe 
should have been made through the 
United Nations. They pointed out 
that an Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope was created by the United Na- 
tions earlier this year to study means 
of reviving European trade and pros- 
perity. All the European nations, as 
well as the United States, are members 


European 


of this Commission, and it is said 
that plans for European recovery 
should be made through this group. 

In reply to this criticism, British 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin de- 
clared that the United Nations would 
be informed of all agreements reached 
under the terms of the Marshall 
Plan. In addition, Trygve Lie, Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, 
declared that the UN was not yet pre- 
pared to handle such a program. 

It is still too early for us to know 
what action the European countries 
will finally take on this matter. There 
is general agreement, however, that 
the economic situation in Europe is 
so serious that something must be 
done about it very soon. Hunger, 
poverty, and economic chaos are 
threats to the world’s peace. 

For this reason, the United States 
has already given a great deal of help 
to various European nations. Since 
the end of the war, this country has 
provided more than 11 billion dollars 
for aid to Europe. Of this total, the 
largest single item was the loan of 
nearly 4 billion dollars to Britain. 
Smaller loans or grants have been 
made to France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Greece, Turkey, and other 
countries. American relief funds are 
now being sent to Europe at the rate 
of 1 billion dollars per month. 


Relief Not Enough 


But this aid has not been sufficient 
to put Europe back on its feet. It 
has provided temporary relief, but 
it has not enabled the European coun- 
tries to produce enough goods to meet 
their own needs. Vast quantities of 
money and supplies are still required 
for rebuilding homes, factories, mines, 
and railroads destroyed by the war. 

The task of repairing war damage 
and reviving normal economic life in 
Europe is a gigantic undertaking. it 
will take several years to complete, 
and will require hard work by the 
European nations as well as continued 
help from the United States. 

This raises the question as to how 
much aid the United States can afford 
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. but we must remember that economic chaos pl is as dangerous as Hitler 


to give during the next few years. 
A warning on this score was issued 
by former President Herbert Hoover 
a few weeks ago. He declared that 
this country would run the risk of un- 
dermining its own economic strength 
if it continued to make large ship- 
ments of goods abroad. 

In order to decide how much as- 
sistance the United States can afford to 
give to Europe, President Truman has 
appointed three important committees. 
Two of these groups are made up of 
government officials, and the third is 
composed of experts representing busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture. It will 
be the task of these committees to 
take stock of our nation’s supply of 
natural resources, and to study the 
probable effect on our prosperity of 
continued aid to Europe. 

Another question which the Mar- 
shall Plan raises is, “What can the 
European nations do to help them- 
selves?” This question is now being 
studied by representatives of leading 
European governments. It is agreed 
that the European nations must do 
everything possible to help themselves 
before they ask for more assistance 
from the United States. 

In the first place, steps must be 
taken as soon as possible to increase 
coal production in Europe. A severe 
shortage of coal has handicapped the 
revival of industry in all European 
countries. Since the end of the war, 
the coal mines of the Ruhr Valley in 
Germany (the chief source of coal 
in Europe) have produced less than 
half their normal prewar supply. This 
has been due mainly to a lack of ma- 
chinery in the mines, and a scarcity 
of food and necessities for the miners. 

Because of this shortage of coal, 
factories in Germany and in other 
parts of Europe have not been able 
to operate at full capacity. As a re- 
sult, production of all kinds of goods 
has fallen far short of requirements, 
and it has been necessary to import 
supplies from the United States. This 
situation will be remedied only when 
enough coal is produced to keep Euro- 
pean factories running at top speed. 


Another step needed to _ restore 
European prosperity is the increase 
of food production. Farmers in Ev- 
rope do not have enough plows, trac- 
tors, and other machinery. They need 
more fertilizer, seeds, and livestock. 
If they had modern machinery, they 
could produce enough food to prevent 
hunger and starvation. 

A third step which the European 
nations must take is to revive trade 
among themselves. They must meet 
together and agree upon plans to re 
duce tariffs, eliminate restrictions on 
imports and exports, and remove other 
barriers to trade. Railroads must be 
rebuilt so that goods can be exchanged 
among the nations. 


U. S. of Europe 


In addition to these steps, proposals 
have been made in certain quarters 
for bringing the various European 
nations together in a federation to 
be called “The United States of Eu- 
rope.” Advocates of this proposal say 
that the European countries could 
solve their economic problems more 
easily if they were united politically, 
as are the states in this country. 
Such a union, it is said, would also 
lessen the danger of war and would 
make it easier to promote trade and 
reduce the burden of armaments. 

If some agreement is reached on 
these matters by the European na 
tions this summer, the next step will 
be up to the United States. After 
a long-range program for Europeal 
recovery has been drawn up, our gov 
ernment will be called upon to decide 
how much assistance it can give. This 
will be a decision of the greatest im- 
portance to the future of our nation 
as well as to the people of Europe. 

In reaching a decision on this mat 
ter, the American people will be it 
fluenced by humanitarian feelings 
They will wish to extend a helping 
hand to nations in distress, as the 
have done so often in the past. 

They will also take into account the 
fact that democracy in Europe cannét 
flourish amid hunger and _ povert} 

(Concluded on page 8, column 4) : 
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- Aid for Dp’s? 


(Concluded from page 2) 


culture. Their ideas and activities 
have created jobs and increased our 
prosperity. Immigrants can continue 
to help us grow if we let them. At 
this very moment we can find among 
the DP’s the farm workers, construc- 
tion workers, domestic servants, and 
nurses that we sorely need. 


3, The security of our country de- 
mands that we increase our numbers. 
The population of the United States 
is growing much more slowly than 
that of Russia and other large coun- 
tries, and there is a strong probability 
that after 1990 it will not increase at 
all. Sturdy citizens from Europe will 
add greatly to our strength. 


4, Last year American taxpayers 
spent 130 million dollars to care for 
the 500,000 DP’s in our section of 
Germany. Under the IRO system, we 
shall spend at least 70 million a year 
for the same purpose. Wouldn’t it 
be better to bring a sizable number 
of the DP’s over here where they can 
support themselves and at the same 
time serve the nation? 

Opponents of the Stratton bill, on 
the other hand, have voiced these 
opinions: 


1. Since the beginning of World 
War II we have admitted nearly 200,- 
000 Europeans as permanent residents 
of the United States besides large 
numbers of temporary refugees. We 
have done all that we could be ex- 
pected to do along this line. 


2. Immigrants will necessarily take 
jobs that otherwise would be available 
for American citizens. If we should 
have a depression, there will not be 
nearly enough work for the people 
we now have. Why should we risk 
aggravating such a condition by bring- 
ing in hundreds of thousands of for- 
eigners ? 

Wait for Housing 


8. There is a serious shortage of 
housing in this country. The more 
people we admit the greater will be 
the demand for the already inadequate 
supply of new homes. We should hold 
down immigration until our industry is 
producing enough of everything for 
the people we already have. 


4. Many of the displaced persons 
still in camps are there because they 
are unwilling to go home and work 
hard for a living. What reason is 
there to suppose that such people 
will make desirable American citizens? 
The admission of large numbers of 
eastern Europeans who are unac- 
quainted with the ways of western 
democracy would be more likely to 
weaken our country than to strengthen 
it, 

Present indications are that the 
Stratton bill has a long and rocky 
road before it. There is little likeli- 
hood that it will come to a vote in 
this session of Congress. Meanwhile 
the DP’s must continue to exist some- 
how in their dreary centers and wait 
for the world to tackle their problem 
effectively. 





A bill recently passed by Congress 
decreases the chances that the house- 
Wife will use bug powder instead of 
baking powder ih the biscuits. The 
hew law requires that poison powders 
for bugs, rats, and weeds be colored, 
80 that they will not be mistaken for 
flour, sugar, salt, and other ingredients 
for cooking. 
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TOO IF NECESSARY 
TO KILL THIS BILL ! 
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FROM “HOW CONGRESS MAKES LAWS,” BY 


CLARENCE Cc L " 


Historical Backgrounds 


Senate Filibusters 


HEN several Senators want to 

defeat or delay a piece of legis- 
lation that is favored by the majority 
of the Senate, their favorite means 
of doing so is to carry out a filibuster. 
That is what a small group did re- 
cently when the Taft-Hartley Bill was 
returned to the Senate after President 
Truman’s veto, 

Filibusters can take place only in 
the Senate, where there is no limit on 
debate. Since 1890, filibusters have 
been almost impossible in the House 
of Representatives. In the Senate, 
however, a member may talk all day 
or longer without interruption. 

There are several other ways of 
wasting time and thus preventing a 
bill from coming to a vote. The fili- 
busterers may ask for frequent roll 
calls. The clerk of the Senate slowly 
reads off the names of the Senators 
and checks those who are present. 
Senate members may offer numerous 
amendments and motions, knowing 
that they will take up time even 
though they will not be passed. The 
most common way of filibustering, 
however, is to deliver long speeches. 

In the recent filibuster four senators 
who were determined to delay the 
vote on the Taft-Hartley Bill held the 
floor for more than 24 hours. Senator 
Morse of Oregon spoke for 10 hours, 
but this was by no means a record. In 
1908, the late Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette, Sr., of Wisconsin, fili- 
bustered for 18 hours and 23 minutes 
although his speech was interrupted 
by quorum calls and questions. The 
longest uninterrupted speech on rec- 
ord was delivered in 1915 by Senator 
Smoot of Utah who spoke for 11 hours 
and 25 minutes. In 1938, Senator 
Ellender of Louisiana kept the floor 
for 6 successive days during which 
he talked for about 28 hours. 

Since it is tiring for one member 
to talk for a long period, filibusters 
are more successful when supported by 
a small group. Then.one senator may 
“vield the floor” to one of his friends 
while he takes a rest. In this way, 
several senators may speak in relays 
and carry on a filibuster for days at 
a time. Such tactics are most likely 
to succeed during the last days of 
a session when many bills must be 
acted upon before final adjournment. 

Speeches in the Senate do not even 


have to be confined to the subject of 
the day’s business. Thus, in a long fili- 
buster, speeches often touch upon any 
subject that comes into the speaker’s 
mind. During the filibuster against 
a shipping bill in 1922-23 Senator 
Sheppard of Texas spoke on the 
League of Nations, Senator Reed of 
Missouri discussed a home for the 
Vice-President, and Senator Borah of 
Idaho talked on the recognition of Rus- 
sia. In a 1935 filibuster Senator Huey 
Long of Louisiana read recipes. 

There have been many attempts to 
do away with filibustering. In 1917 
after a small group of Senators had 
talked an important bill to death, the 
“closure rule’ (sometimes called 
“cloture’) was adopted. This rule 
provides that if two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators agree, debate is limited to one 
hour per speaker. 

This rule, however, has never been 
very effective. It is not easy to get 
two-thirds of the members to agree 
that debate should be stopped. It is 
sometimes argued that unlimited de- 
bate, although subject to abuse, serves 
as a healthy check on the hasty legis- 
lation. 

Bills are introduced at nearly every 
session of Congress to deal with the 
filibuster, but they do not accomplish 
much. Most Senators are unwilling to 
give up the right of unlimited debate. 
In fact, Senator Morse and Senator 
Taylor, the leaders of the recent fili- 
buster, are also the co-authors of a 
bill to curb filibustering. 
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SENATOR WAYNE MORSE helped to 
stage a filibuster recently 


Science at 


Work 

















Ramie, the oldest fiber known and 
used by man for clothing, may in the 
near future come to be used far more 
widely than it is at the present time. 
A new machine for’ harvesting the 
plant has been perfected and is now 
being manufactured. 

The new harvesting machine is 
driven through fields where the six- 
foot-tall ramie plants stand ready for 
stripping. In a deft and swift oper- 
ation, the harvester strips away leaves 
and the outer bark of the plants and 
gathers the layers of ramie fiber which 
lie within the stalk. 

This machine does quickly and effi- 
ciently a job which, when done by 
hand, required hours of tedious work 
by a harvesting crew. Because the 
ramie harvest can, with the aid of 
this machine, be gathered quickly and 
more cheaply, the cost of ramie gar- 
ments should drop considerably. 


2 oe 


Once again scientists have found a 
way to make use of material which 
once was considered waste. Corn cobs, 
formerly only a nuisance to farmers, 
can now be made into plastic material 
and chemical products. 


~x~ * * 


The American Red Cross, which 
spearheaded the wartime drive to col- 
lect blood and blood plasma for the 
armed forces, hopes to sponsor a na- 





ACME 


YOUNG SCIENTISTS of El Cerrito High 
School, California, built a one-million- 
volt cyclotron on a grant of $500 and 
with advice from scientists of the Univer- 
sity of California. Richard Sinnott is 
shown at operating panel. 

tional blood bank. The organization 
plans to continue accepting donations 
of blood from volunteer donors, and 
hopes within three to five years to 
have a large enough supply to be able 
to send it quickly to any part of the 
nation where there is a need for blood. 


x *k* * 


If it can get United Nations support, 
a group of German scientist-explorers 
will soon be on its way to Africa to 
explore regions. never before visited 
by white man and to bring back ani- 
mals to restock Europe’s war-depleted 
zoos. The group hopes to spend four 
to five years in Liberia, searching for 
dwarf elephants and other pygmy ani- 
mals and perhaps even undiscovered 
tribes of pygmy men. 

The help of the UN is necessary for 
chartering a ship and getting permis- 
sion from the British authorities to 
leave Germany.—VIRGINIA BLACK. 
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LABOR BILL BECOMES LAW. 





| 


HARRIS &@ EWING 
Senator Taft (right) and Representative Hartley 
(left) watch Senate Secretary Carl Loeffler sign the labor bill they sponsored. 


New Labor Law Faces Tests 


Real Effect of Taft-Hartley Act Can Be Seen Only After the 


Legislation Has Been in Operation for Some Months 


HEN Congress overrode Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto of the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act, it began a new 
era of labor-management relations in 
the -United States. For 12 years, 
since the passage of the Wagner Act 
in 1935, employers have felt that the 
nation’s labor laws were unfair to 
them. They felt, too, that the power 
given organized labor in the Wagner 
Act was responsible for many strikes. 
According to management, then, the 
Taft-Hartley Act will bring a period 
of greater equality for worker and 
employer, and a period of fewer in- 
dustrial disputes. 

Organized labor, however, sees the 
new era under the Taft-Hartley Act 
as one in which the workingman’s 
rights have been taken from him. 
Unions felt that the Wagner Act did 
not give employees an unfair advan- 
tage over employers, but that it simply 
guaranteed workers the right to bar- 
gain on fairly equal terms with man- 
agement. They think that the new 
bill will create conditions of “slave” 
labor, and they predict that industrial 
strife will increase under the act. 

The introduction to the bill says 
that its purpose is to prevent either 
labor or management from interfering 
with the rights of the other; to pro- 
tect individual employees in their re- 
lations with labor organizations; to 
provide a means of avoiding labor 
disputes; and to protect the public 
from the effects of such disputes as 
cannot be eliminated. 

Whether or not these results can 
be accomplished under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Bill, so called because it was snon- 
sored by Senator Robert Taft of Ohio 
and by Representative Fred Hartley 
of New Jersey, remains to be seen. 
Much will depend upon the spirit in 
which workers and employers try to 
bargain under the act; and a great 
deal will depend upon how the courts 








and the National Labor Relations 
Board interpret the new law. 

The act is to be administered by the 
National Labor Relations Board which 
was created by the Wagner Act in 
1935. The board has been enlarged 
and is to have five instead of three 
members. According to the new law, 
the board will be more like a labor 
court than it formerly was. Many 
of the administrative details of the 
law will be cared for by a new official, 
the general counsel, who can act in- 
dependently of the board. 

Both employers and employees may 
take complaints about violations of 
the law to the five-man body. Both 
sides will be heard, and the board will 
decide what settlement should be made. 
If the parties do not abide by its de- 
cision, the board may ask that a 
court of the United States enforce 
the judgment. If either party is dis- 
satisfied with the board’s order, it 
may go to an appellate court. 

A second part of the Taft-Hartley 
Act provides for peaceable settlement 
of labor disputes concerning wages, 
hours and conditions of work, and 
for government action if a dispute 
threatens the public health or safety. 

The law creates a new Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service to take 
the place of the present Conciliation 
Service under the Department of 
Labor. The new service is to be 
independent, and is to intervene only 
in major disputes that affect inter- 
state commerce. It will first encour- 
age the parties to adjust their differ- 
ences in conference. If this fails, 
the service will urge that the diffi- 
culties be taken to impartial judges, 
and that the workers refrain from 
striking and that employers keep their 
plants open during the negotiations. 
Should this step fail to bring agree- 
ment, the service can offer its own 
mediation facilities, but the parties 


are not obliged to follow the mediators’ 
decision. 

In cases where a strike or lockout 
(closing of a plant by an employer) 
“imperils the national health or 
safety’—as a stoppage in a utilities 
industry, for example, might do—the 
President can appoint a special board 
to study the dispute. After he has 
a report from the board, the President 
can get a court order (an injunction) 
forbidding the parties to stop work 
for a total of 80 days. During this 
time, the employees and employer must 
make every effort to settle their differ- 
ences with the assistance of the new 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
They are not required, though, to ac- 
cept the service’s suggestions, and at 
the end of the 80 days a strike or 
lockout may occur. 

A third part of the Taft-Hartley 
Bill lists a number of activities by 
employees that are “unfair labor prac- 
tices.””’ These practices are forbidden. 
The Wagner Act cited several prac- 
tices by employers that were pro- 
hibited because they were unfair to 
labor, but it did not enumerate such 
activities on the part of the worker. 

The parts of the Taft-Hartley Act 
dealing with unfair practices say that 
employees may not try to prevent other 
employees or employers from doing 
acts that are legal; that unions can- 
not refuse to bargain collectively; that 
they cannot stage certain kinds of 
strikes; and that they cannot force 
an employer to hire workers he does 
not need. 

The bill also broadens the employ- 
ers’ right to sue unions for breaking 
their contracts. 

Another provision of the bill out- 
laws the closed shop (shop in which 
only union members may be em- 
ployed) ; and it says that a union shop 
(shop in which workers must join the 
union after they are hired) can be 
established only if the employer and 
a majority of the employees want it. 

Among the other important provi- 
sions of the act is one defining the 
employer’s right to speak to his work- 
ers about unions. Employers claimed 
that the Wagner Act limited their 
“freedom of speech.” The Taft- 
Hartley Bill holds that employers may 
say what they please to employees so 
long as they do not threaten workers 
or promise them benefits if they do 
not join unions. 

Under the new law, health and wel- 
fare funds to which the employer con- 
tributes must be administered by rep- 
resentatives of labor, management, 
and the public. In a further provision, 
unions are prevented from using their 
funds in political campaigns, and from 
making political statements in publi- 
cations supported by their treasuries. 
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ADAPTED FROM CARTOON BY MESSNER IN ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 


“WILL the hen hatch the egg?” 


















































































: Study Guide 


Aid for Refugees 


1. About how many displaced persons 
in Europe have said they do not want 
to return to their former homes? 

2. Give two reasons explaining wh 
these people do not want to go back to 
the places where they lived before the 
war. 

3. What three courses of action have 
been suggested as ways to handle the 
DP’s in the future? 

4. How does our present immigration 
law operate to prevent many of the DP’s 
from entering the United States? 

5. What change in the law has been 
proposed by Representative Stratton? 


Discussion 


1. Give the strongest argument you 
can think of for not relaxing our immi- 
gration laws to admit DP’s from Europe, 

2. In your opinion, what is the strong. 
est argument for relaxing our immigra- 
ton laws at the present time? 

8. Are you personally in favor of per. 
mitting more DP’s to enter the United 
States? Why? 


Marshall Plan 


1. What is the Marshall Plan? 

2. According to Secretary of State 
Marshall, what should be the role of our 
country in a program for the reconstrue- 
tion of Europe? 

3. What objection have Norway and 
Sweden raised to the plan outlined by 
Secretary Marshall? 

4. What has former President Hoover 
said about the danger in our giving Eu. 
rope unlimited aid? 

5. Describe some of the steps that must 
be taken in rebuilding Europe. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not approve of the 
Marshall Plan? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2. What obstacles do you think might 
be in the way of carrying out the plan? 





Miscellaneous 

1. Why is Newfoundland important to 
aviation? 

2. True or false: The Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act will extend the use of the 
closed shop. 

8. Why do the Australians object to 
General MacArthur’s decision to let the 
Japanese make a whaling expedition to 
the Antarctic? 

4. What important decision was fe 
cently made concerning the ownership 
of lands along our coasts? 


Outside Reading 


“Should We Admit 400,000 of Europe's 
Homeless Now?” Town Meeting, 
bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, June 19, 1947. This discussion 
gives arguments on both sides. It may 
be obtained by sending 10 cents to Town 
Hall, 123 West 43d Street, New York 
13, . 2% 

“The Last Million,” by Nathan Reich, 
Survey Midmonthly, April, 1947. A 
description of the DP’s in their centers, 
and some reflections on their bleak pro® 
pects for the future. 

“They Just Can’t Make Up 
Minds,” by Leslie Roberts, Sat s 
Evening Post, December 28, 1946. : 
cussion of Newfoundland’s quandary” 
about her form of government. sf 


Marshall Plan 


(Concluded from page 6) z 





Economic chaos in any nation is lik y 
to lead to conflict and war. For this) 
reason, the United States has follows i 
a policy of helping the nations of Bi 
rope rebuild. 4 fl 
The charge has been made that Bw 
sia has followed an opposite poli 
since the end of the war. It is 
that Russia has tried to stir up ul 
in Europe as a means of encouragl 
the spread of communism. 
Under these circumstances, it 
gratifying that Russia has agree 
take part in the discussions of! 
Marshall Plan. Her actions will 
closely watched, however,. to 7 
whether she gives the plan her ¥ 
hearted support. 
















